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AESIBACI 

In this age of accountability, accreditation 
ccDffiissions face criticism from higher education professions and the 
public. Although agencies have committed their energies to protect 
the general public from inferior educational institutions, they 
appear to be insensitive tc the effects of changes in education. 
There is a need to rank schools of higher education; and, since 
institutional programs are reflected by the support of their academic 
libraries, the lack of uniformity in library evaluation theory and 
practice is a critical problem. Accrediting agencies must define 
acceptable levels cf library services and resources to become more 
accountable to the public. Selected results of a survey of 
Southeastern library Association members on library evaluation are 
mentioned. (Author/KP) 
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ABSTRACT 



Regional accrediting agencies have been exposed to 
mounting criticisms and as a consequence, they have been 
called to task in this new era of accountability. The 
accreditation commissions are facing criticisms from the 
professions in higher education as well as from various 
facets of the public sector. In the case of the latter, 
the agencies appear to be insensitive, to the will of the 
general public, the very sector to which they have committed 
their energies to protect from inferior educational 
institutions. Also confronting the agencies is the problem 
of the lack of uniformity in library evaluation theories 
and libraiy evaluators' practices. 

Regional accrediting agencies must respond to their 
critics and become more accountable to the public they 
serve. If a more viable posture cannot be attained, the 
agencies will abdicate their responsibilities to an 
unpalatable control, the federal government. 



A c c r G d i t i n j:^ a e n c i. o s h a v o v e c e n 1 1 y c: omo ii n d o r s c ihi t i n y 
concerning- their objectives , procedures , and effectiveness 
of accredi tat j on . There are several emperors in higher 
education who have no clothes and accredi ta t ion may be one 
of them. At Lhe least , accredi tat ion must stand for 
inspection to sat isf y its crit ics . Very few people in 
hi[;her education are neutral on the subject of accreditation 
and the evidence sug^^ests that accreditation is beset by 
numerous problerr s . ^ 

Today, accreditation will stand for inspection. In my 
opinion, accrediting agen. face three critical areas 

significant to their viabii. , the third area being the 
most cri tical , 

^1 The recent pi ol i f erat i on of criticisms from 

the professions in higher education; 
^^2 The agenc ies ' insensi t i vi t y to the will of t he 

general publ ic ; and 
^3 The Lack of uniformity in evaluation theories 

and evaluators ' practices . 
The first problem is the recent proliferation of 
criticisms of accrediting agencies from the professions . 
Such cr i t i ism comes from two sources . One is from a 
sector that is well-grounded in facts, knowledgeable of 
higher education, and sincerely interested in change. 



The other soctox^ orrors vory simplistic solutions to 
complex problems; ourely serious criticism requires 
serious thouj^MU. The responses of the accrediting agencies 
to their critics have varied. Some have offered bristling- 
defenses of their status quo; some have made genuine attempt 
at reform while others have merely initiated cosmetic change 

Regardless of the accrediting agencies^ responses to 
criticism, it is clearly evident that the winds of change 
are blowing. Unless uhe voluntary accrediting agencies 
adapt to the forces of social reality, they may be caught 
up in the vortex of that ubiquitous threat, governmental 
control. Most other countries in the world administer a 

governmental form of accreditation while the United State^:; 
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IS unique xn practicing voluntary accreditation. American 
in concept, design, operation, and evolution, it possesses 
the strengths and weaknesses inherent in democractic 
institutions. The wheels of democractic institutions, ic 
has been said, grind slowly and exceedingly fine. IVhich 
brings us to che second problem--the accrediting agencies' 
insensit i vi ty to the will of the general public. 

There is a public clamor for accountability in that 
former bastion on invincibility, higher education. No 
longer is the win-loss record of the football team a prime 
measure of the quality of the institution's academic program. 
Public mandates have caused changes in consumer protection, 
equal rights, government, and social attitudes — higher 
education will increasingly be impacted by this same energy. 



i Ml i.l associations art.' eno'a{;\}(j in procossos that 
have substantial bearin^jj on the public interest and there- 
fore must consider il' o public will in the nature of thc^ 
standards they (ieveloj^ as well ns the manner in which 
these standards are* lo be applied. As enrol ImtMits dwindle 
and costs skvi^)cket, many institutions are S(uirchinp; Toi' 
survival. Thu public's resistance to additional taxes ior 
hi[;her edu..:uLion will cause chanj^es in educational prior- 
ities. Changes in accredit injA* standards lag" behind changes 
in c^uication; they must be conc(.)mi tan t . For exainplv^, we 

have seun acc^rodi t ing agencic^s give their official blessing 
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to proprietary schools only alter court action. 

Ral])h Nader, beginning with his book Unsafe at An y Speed , 
made consumer i sm a household word; consumer i sm has made 
accountability a current catchword; and accountabi I i ty should 
be what accreditation is all about. ^ What happens if a 
potential student seeks the information to make an intelligent 
choice am.ong many institutions? If he turns to an accrediting 
agency and requests a rating or ranking of several schools, 
he will find that none exists. The schools will either be 
accredited or unaccredited, yes or no, black or white-- there 
is no degree of difference in th(:> eyes of the accrediting 
association. But there are differences; we all know that. 
What is wrong with giving the consumer a break? There is 
a need for evaluators to be ai^med with di f f (n^ent iat(Kl 
.standards and with instructions to apply them vigorously. 
Such will produce a grading or ranking of schools i I' you will. 
A task J'orce chaired by Frank Newman of Stanford University 



roloased a report, commonly referred to as the Newman 
Report, in 1971,'^ This report emphasizes protection of 
the consumer by supplying him with more information than 
is now disseminated . What is so unthinkable about f ul 1 
disclosure to consumers from the insititutions as well as 
from the accrediting agencies? 

There is a college in suburban Chicago which has a 
unique approach to its potential customers . Appl i cants 
for admission to Barat College receive a document that may 
tell them more than they expected to hear. For example, 
it warns them that an exceptionally talented student musician 
or mathematician might be advised to look further for a 
college with top faculty, students, and facilities in those 
fields. It also offers an analysis of eighteen departments 
indicating among other data i priority the library gives 
to reference works for each department. For six of the 
departments, the publication st.tes ^hat the library acquires 
only the minimum numbers of books and periodicals required 
to support departmental courses. In addition, the prospectus 
includes interviews with the president and the librarian.^ 

This is an innovative approach to education consumerism. 
A potential student needs to know how his educational purchase 
is packaged and what its ingredients are . Without disclosure , 
students cannot inform themselves and neither can those who 
provide advice , such as high school counselors , ^ 

A third problem confronting accrediting agencies is the 
lack of uniformity in evaluation theories and in eva]uators' 
practices. Literature on institutional accreditation is 
sparve, literature on the specific subject of the library 



portion of accreditation is ovon more sparse, William 
K, Selden (former Executive Director of the National 
Commission oi Accrediting) summed it up when he said, "Of 
the hundreds and hundreds of volumes written about hi^^her 
education in the United States it is surprising to note 
that no more than passiti^^ reference, if any at all, is 
made to accreditation.""'""'" 

iMannin^^ Pattillo (writinfA' in the Journal of Higher 
Educat ion ) focuses upon the si^ecific problem of library 
evaluation when he states that "The library is one of the 
most difficult phases of an institution's program to 

19 

evaluate adeciua tel y . " " Pie continues to say that in almost 

every other area of an institution's program the inspecting 

personnel have a good idea of what to look for and are able 

to draw conclusions. This is not to say that these 

1 

evaluators have an easy task. 

Uti fortunatel y , in the area of library evaluation there 
exists no corpus of knowledge that is applicable to the 
assessment of all the various libraries. Patillo contends 
that there are faults in all methods of determining the 
effectiveness of a college library, and beyond certain 
widely accepted tenets there is a paucity of constructive 
thought as to how to proceed in a specific situation."'"'^ 

In view of the fact that no guidel ines are available , 
library evaluators in the Southern Association were surveyed 
to determine their procedures and approaches to the 
evaluation task.-'-''^ The results of the survey indicate that 
the majority of the evaluators are convinced that the self- 
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study i ' f> f vital importaiuw' to the; librnry- A solid 
library self-study contributos ^^rt.'atly to the ovaliiators 
])or forming' tht.^lr necessary tasks in a relativcVly short time 
frame of two and a half days. Since the S(;lf-study i-s 
usually a labcn^ of twelve months or more, involvinj^." Individuals 
from several strata of the academic community, it is not 
likely that a two or three day evaluation can exceed the 
importance of the former. 

I n the Southern Assoc 1 a t i on , the evalua tor .i s more 
concerned with the educational ^..rf f ec t iveness of the library 
than h(.^ is with the operational efficiency. In decidin^^ 
whether a library is educationally effective, the evaluator 
attempts to determine the adeciuacy of the book collection. 
He does this ,jr imarily by in terviewinp; library staff, 
faculty, and students to e^stablish their success- fa i 1 ure 
or hit-miss ratio in locating' the materials needed by them. 

To the credit of the library evaluators in the Southern 
Association, 91^" interview students during their two and a 
ha"^ f days of evaluation. It is not known how extensive 
these interviews are, but the focusing of time and energy 
upon one of the most overlooked areas of accreditation, the 
St uden t , wi 1 1 reap a weal th of in formation . Evaluators 
could gain val uable insight regarding the indi v i dual ' s 
assessment of how the library serves his needs. 

A legi t imate and fruitful query would concern the 
adequacy of library hours; how best to ascertain this than 
to ask students who use the library. Or, better yet i:ierhaps, 
ask the non-user why he doesn't use the library. 

9 



V.V'A. 1 u:i t.o rs do no ( i.) rob* ' 1 y into ( lio b i b 1 i oi; r:i pli i o 

instruction o 1' r<.'i' i n{;s . What bt'ttor way is t.bort.» to utili;'*,o 
the rostrictcd rosourcos than i)y an ai'.}, i'«\'-s i vo library 
or i i.Mi ta t ion i)ro[;rani? Of t'ourst\ such j) I'oj.'^ranis \'ary widely, 
trom a wa 1 k i , r,ui(h'd toui' of tho library to tlio {"oianal 
classroom Un-turo tor crodit. Mibl ior;i'apliir insti'uction is 
still in its inl'anry, and this is a pai'adox s i iic.o 1. ibrarios 
aro (.'0!iipl(\\ o r|.;an i /.a t i ons uti 11/.in[,^ niodorn tc^Mino 1 o^iy and 
\'(M'\' sc)ph 1st; t (:'d nioa ns o {' aotiu i r i ip: , s t,or i , r(M, i' i o v i n^; , 
and d IsstMii i na t :i n,^ i n to rina I ion, Acqua 1 n t 1 nj.; s t ud(Mi t s i nd 
faculty with Idio ontii'e .spectrum ot print and nonprinl 
n)ati.*rlals i.s a con t i nu lri[,^ porplexine, and ditl'icult, but 
ininionso ly rowardin^^ task . '^^^ 

Th(^ ovaluat.ors attempt to evaluatt* cpjantitat ively , 
tIiouf-;li i^rescrioed ciua n t i ta t i \'e standards do not exist. In 
tb(Mr ait(*mpt, to prfuhic(* a mean i n^" f ul t^'a 1 ua t ion , cn^aduators 
roach out tor (juan t i ta t i \'(.' standards which are external to 
tlio re;4-ional assoc: i a t ions , such as HEW, C Lapp- Jordan , 
Washin^'ton State, or IhiJ California formulae. They are 
hopini;' to fin(i boundaries that do not exist. 

Iknvtn 'r, (n' L ua t(; rs do not want to l:)asc? theii' decisl(Mis 
wholly upon '^uhibors, number t books in the? library, number 
of circulations, numbcn- of seats, number of staff, oi' 
numb(_^r of hours th(.^ 1 ibrai'y is ()pen. The\' would preftM- 
that I. lie i r dec i s ion s \'0 l)ased on S'.Miie i n d(^\ o i' q ua 1. i i. y ; 
not ,,'usL the number of borjks , but the (juality and use o 1' 
bo(^ks: not ju:->'t the nun]b(*r of staff members, but the 
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« ' 1 ( « •( ' t 1 \ i Ml » 's : 1 With which 1 h* '\' ; .i ' rv' ' (he i n l <> nii;i l 1 1 > ii :i I 
ri( i> \ ; h( • I Ml Is and Im (M| M y . 

A 1 iin ): ^ I ;i I I ; ; t ;ui 1 hi ri i: . i' ;i 1 l tor .in Mih •( pM i , . 1 i h r;i r\ . 
S 1 niM • 1 h« ' 1 M » ra ry : Mij ) j > iM : ; all < » i Mu • i lu* ( i l ii i. i < n ' s j > la » 
[.■:iMrnN, it Nhould r^'ThMM s 1 la mi p; i h: •■ and wt -a 1, n(\s: ;< ; 

such j) la »i;M'a ins . Thi • la • To la > . .siiai'' r^'lal iuiiship exist:- 
bctwciMi a :M roll}', lihrar\' and a sircin,, j tis M 1 in i <>ii . Uhai 
know 1 cdi'a' <>f a library':- oia-ral ion \\(Mild bo impoi'iano 
to an ( 1 ua 1 1 > r iniont u})on a-a'« o' t aj n i nr. t ho sirMnr.th ol 
t ho library? V.'ould his kno\vh'di;o <»1 t ho ' » t a t. i t i o lai 
oo! loot ion si'/j' and nuribor o !" o i rf*U 1 a. t: i imis bo ol an\ 
s i }':n i I" i oanca ' V Piajbably no!,, siii' smdi s t a t. i : : (. i o:-: :'^utl«' 
I roin diibioiLs a u t h< mi t i c i L y ; a-a tdioso nuriibors aro i\sohowo(i 
inoia' and iiioro h\' rundnp!; a u I la > r i t. i ^ 's . tho\' should also 
j>:ilo in i ^'.n i r i oaaoo t.o an < -xai 1 iJa t. < > . An\'uay, aro mho 
laillioi: \aaluii:o:-: noo'Mssirilv b^Mor ihan a ha 1 ..ojlior:'.' 

Tln-y aro fiot, i i' wo iisiiai J-o ^^iohard Tniosv.ojl aiui 
bamiol (loiM^, that. na\'cM*iok of 1 i b .'a i- j a nsh i p. (ior*.^ and 
TiMh'SU't'I I ha\a' ad\a)calod d i s!'of.'.a I'd i n^ nurnl)ors {„';amos aiui 
^Aiaj'.vth a 1 t (.'^:o t ht , insiasid. r:u)Vin^!: l{) a library that 
roMnains const nnl in (M)! loot ion s i /ac . ^ A no-^:!a)w!h li- 
braM\v. n;osho(i linoiy with t ho curricula, and o rt"or ini; 
duplicaio co[)ios lU' tdu* most. hoa\*ily usoci ina t. o r i a 1 s- - a I 1 
of Lhi.'so would incroaso Iho nurnbor o l hits by a pat.ron 
I roi:i I ho avaMMi^a' d()-50'' lo\a'l, A hit is tin* suct'S^' in 
locat in^': lln' dos i j'od i n lOrma I, i ( )n , 

On CO a collection a I la i nx a r'M n i n^a 1 n umbo r o I' \a > I - 
uinos , ibo hit.-iMiss ratio should b<' rn<)ro i ji:;.' r< 'ss i \a > an 
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i:v:iluatMr th;in tin- nuiiiluT oi lilies in t 1 I (u; t. i ( , 

l)a ri i ru 1 :ir I y in ;in rroruunu' iliinuli* ol dt 'c I i ni ri}: birJnt'l.s 
:in(l rising, cD^-t.s. must t-xp^oit, ( hc^s*- rcstMirH'iv: a:; t liv- 

TIhmm' is \\() ai^isM'nKMi I whcUirr stsitularcls should 
r/Usirly sprcilit nv l'lr\il)ly KriuT.'iI, There are no slutlitss 
whir.li have di- term i nrcl \i volume count , square I'oolaico, 
:a.ated ratios, aiui hours of servico have any rolcvaruH? to a 
(luali. ly I'duralloii. I'ho n;}>ortinK of <iuan t i t a t i vt^ data should 
1)0 accuralo and uniTorm tlirouj;houl a roKiou, but il is not; 
tli(.'r(' to ro ('Valuators fei'l thoy arc doalin^': with a loosn?, 
su'oji'Ctivo jucb^rnont ovon \'hi:n a number or jx^rcentage is 
spocitic. For example, : library may re{)ort its holdings 
of bound periodicals to bo 75,000; this figure, although 
exact, is meanin^^less for comparative purposes unless the 
binding frequency is known. 

On the other hand, huw effective is the replacement of 
normative data with such opherp'"^ ral standards as these: ''each 
library must have bas i c resources, such resources should be 
available in a wc-l 1 -e uu ipped facility, a r ompetent pro- 
fessional stiiff should be available, su f ficicnt funds should 
be prc;vLded, a mode rn circulation system is import an t 

Such words as '*basic resources'*, "well-equipped facil- 
ity" , competent professional sta f f" , "sufficient funds" , 
"m.odern circulation system" are not defint^d. Without del - 
nitions, evalu:itors are left to their own devices in attempting 
to apply th(\se standards. 
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Library services and resources are not beyond analysis 
and measurement, but accrediting agencies have not defined 
an acceptable level of services and resources. Admittedly, 
this task Is difficult; a junior college and a university 
do not march to the same drummer. When there is no range 
of descriptors for more than 600 libraries, words like 
"adequate'^ "sufficient", and "competent" p1nce all of 
them in lockstep. Surely some libraries are more adequate 
than others, and just as surely some are less adequate; it 
is important to a consumer to know which is which. 

It is disturbing that associat ions seemingly encourage 
the interjection of what in fact must be subjective opinion. 
This means that schools are unevenly rated, depending on 
the background and experience of the various evaluators; 
some are more difficult to satisfy than others. Also, an 
evaluator will change his opinions and ratings from visit 
to visit, depending in part on the problems to which he 
may be most sensitive at a given moment in his home environ- 
ment, or to new information which he ha.s recently gained. 
Such an important segment of an academic organization as the 
library should not be subjected unduly to human capri- 
c iousness . 

The ciuality of libraries ebbs and flows and these 
fluctuations center upon Individuals and resources, with 
the individuals being the critical factor . Since 1 ibrar ies 
are only visited once every 10 years, the quality of the 
library has improved and declined several times. Therefore, 
the evaluator may enter the picture at the wrong moment of 
time. 1^3 

10 



About once every 10 years a library may move into hi 
gear; salaries are studied and comparisons are made; con- 
sideration is given to increasing personnel; cosmetic 
changes are implemented; restroom walls are painted; car- 
peting and air condjtioning are installed and the list 
could go on and on. In some cases the changes are imple- 
mented to impress the visiting committee, and in others 
the visit is used as leverage to pry funds from, the gov- 
erning bodies. This is not bad. V/hat is bad is that il 
only happens to some colleges and universities five or 
six t imes in a 1 i f et ime . 
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CONCLUSION 



Where are we and where are we going? Well , we are 
in the midst of three problems. (1) The criticisms from 
a dissatisfied public mandate changes. These are times 
of turmoil and change in postsecondary education. The 
effectiveness, objectives, and procedures of most insti- 
tutions are being questioned; issues such as due ^rocess, 
the public interest, and accountability must be addressed 
and regional accrediting agencies are no exception . 
(2) The" accredit ing agencies' insensit ivity to the gen- 
eral public, i.e. the consumer, will certainly compound 
problem number one. It will require increasing action 
to remove the complacent inattention. (3) The cause of 
the whole problem is the fluctuation and quality of the 
evaluation which is caused by the individual evaluator's 
inability to translate a nebulous, ill-defined standard 
into specific needs and recommendations. I call for more 
guidelines for evaluators from the regional associations. 

If there are meaningful standards for intelligent 
evaluators to apply, the infusion of constructive advice 
and assistance will aid our institutions toward viable 
development. As long as there is widespread inconsistency 
in evaluation theories, terminology, and practices, the 
benefits of such evaluations can only be erratic. Continued 
insensit ivity will result in the accrediting agencies fol- 
lowing the evolutionary track of the dinosaur. 

15 
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